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THE PROBLEM OF THE BALKANS. 

BY A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, LL.D V FORMERLY UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO GREECE, ROUMANIA AND SERVIA, AND TO SPAIN. 



Political conditions in the Balkans may be described as the 
maintenance of the impossible by the ambitions and rivalries of 
the Great Powers. The existence of petty and weak states among 
ambitious and overwhelmingly strong neighbors, would ordinarily 
be considered beyond the logic of history; that they are not ab- 
sorbed is due to the fact that their potential conquerors are un- 
able to agree among themselves as to the division of the booty. 
The ideal condition, for the millions of Slavs who inhabit or con- 
trol the many petty states and principalities once tributary to 
the Turk, would be a gigantic federal state, stretching from the 
Bosphorus to the Danube, from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, 
forming a new Christian power in territory once ruled by Mo- 
hammedans, and serving, at the same time, as an effectual barrier 
to the anxious, restless ambition of Russia. But the very advan- 
tages of such a disposition would be among the most potent 
obstacles to its consummation. Russia, the strongest Power in- 
terested, would never consent to the rearrangement, except as the 
result of a war, which no nation or group of nations would be 
likely to force upon her. A powerful buffer state, able, under 
modern military conditions, to defeat forever the design of the 
Muscovites to acquire Constantinople, might be an ideal well 
worthy the aims of the constitutional states of Western Europe. 
It would undoubtedly contribute to stability of conditions and to 
the free and orderly government of the earth ; but striking object- 
lessons in freedom would encounter all the forces of the vast 
bureaucracy which has only recently overthrown the solemnly 
guaranteed liberties of Finland. 

In few regions of Europe are the results of conquest and of de- 
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layed development more strikingly evident than in the Balkans. 
The multitude of little states or dependencies are built upon the 
ruins of ancient and powerful kingdoms. Bomans, Huns, Goths, 
Bulgarians, Turks, all have had a share in shaping the history 
of the Balkans; every one has been, at one time or another, in 
the ascendent. The working out of ideal conditions might be 
said to resemble the efforts of a peasantry who, vandal inheritors 
of the treasures of ages past, build huts out of the broken rem- 
nants of works of art, or pave roads with the crumbled facades 
of temples and the mutilated statues of gods and goddesses — as, 
in Greece, I knew of priceless marbles that were burned for lime. 
Each conqueror has left behind a layer of debris, a wave of feel- 
ing and tradition or sentiment. The ideal settlement, a mighty 
federal state, to comprise, in a single union, with local autonomy, 
the disjointed political organizations which are now without co- 
hesion or common ground of development or purpose, is a con- 
summation nothing but generations yet to come can be expected 
to accomplish. Even if Eussia's veto were not an obstacle, local 
jealousies, the claims of petty dynasties, differences of language 
and widespread ignorance and indifference, render the ideal set- 
tlement apparently impossible. 

The very existence of Eoumania, Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, means that the 
wresting of power from Mohammedanism has not finally settled 
the fate of any one of them. In the states where an attempt has 
been made to adapt the English system of constitutional gov- 
ernment to local conditions, it has resulted, for the most part, in 
nothing better than the substitution of bureaucracies for per- 
sonal government. Though all are free, or under the care of 
some one of the great Christian Powers, any of them is likely to 
become a centre of disturbance — with the probable exception of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which Austria "occupied" at the end 
of the Turkish war of 1877-8. The disposition to consider as a 
bond of sympathy the common Slav ancestry of some, is mislead- 
ing. Five racial elements enter into the problem; and few dis- 
sensions are so fierce as those among kindred. 

Greece is the inheritor of the traditions of the Byzantine power 
which ruled at Constantinople for over a thousand years ; it would 
seem to be the logical heir to the seat of Mohammedan sway. Its 
ruler, King George, whom I learned to know and respect hearti- 
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ly when I was at his capital, is well worthy to sit upon any throne ; 
but the attempt at constitutional government in his kingdom, 
which has resulted in depriving him of all initiative, has really 
robbed the state of the best opening for his services. It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume that the Greek constitution has 
succeeded in depriving George of courage, as well as of auto- 
cratic power. His dismissal of the ministry of Delyannis, which 
occurred while I was representative of the United States at 
his court, was deemed at the time an act of the highest moral 
bravery; and events, since then, have generally vindicated his 
judgment and force. But even he is ready for the " rainy day " 
for which, tradition says, all Eastern potentates prepare. As 
alert as any business man, he has accumulated wealth in affairs; 
and should the modern Greeks, like the Athenians of old, vote 
to expel their Aristides because weary of hearing him called " The 
Just," the decision will find him, if not reconciled, at least not 
unprepared. 

Eoumania, first in order of the Danubian kingdoms, is one of 
the most interesting of the Balkan states. Kuled by a wise and 
efficient prince of the House of Hohenzollern, student, soldier, 
thorough-going man of business and affairs, it is not in the least 
surprising that the kingdom should have a splendid army and 
that Bucharest, its capital, should have grown from the mud 
village it was at the time of his accession, in 1867, to be the 
"Paris of the Balkans," as it is to-day. The finest hotels, the 
most perfectly paved streets, the most superb cab service in 
Europe, are some of the advantages attributed by many travellers 
to the Boumanian capital. My own observation inclines me 
strongly to the opinion that the praises are not mere compliments. 
Even in the manner and bearing of the lower classes of Eoumanian 
lineage, I was surprised to see evidences of a pride which never 
for an instant forgets that the ruling caste is descended from the 
soldiery of Trajan, and that they are "Romans" to this hour. 
It is the most interesting tradition with which I came face to face, 
in all my experiences. It cannot be ignored in dealing with this 
picturesque people ; it must tinge their history for ages to come. 

Suffering and heroism marked the last supreme effort of Rou- 
mania, in doing her part in the Turkish war of 1877-8. Even 
now, a thrill of horror and pride is felt by her people at the recol- 
lection of the fearful slaughter of their soldiers when they bore 
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the brunt of the fire of the Turkish cohorts at Plevna, and, ac- 
cording to a belief widely entertained, saved the campaign on 
the Danube for the Eussian invaders. Thrust forward to take 
the worst of the Turkish defence, the peasantry of Roumania 
showed, during those terrible days, that something more than 
the Eoman name and pride had been handed down from Trajan's 
times. It was a demonstration of courage and devotion that 
raised Roumania high in the estimation of the world; it was a 
proof of fibre and character that cannot be overlooked, should the 
question of leadership among the Balkan states ever become a 
vital and active one. 

But if Roumanian gallantry won world-wide applause at 
Plevna, it was vain of reward, so far as her ally was concerned. 
Though fighting Russian battles and saving the Russian campaign 
against the Turks, the cession of Bessarabia, which was to have 
been Roumania's requital, was withheld by Russia. The bad 
faith produced a bitterness which has never been allayed. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that the duplicity which was then 
displayed has done more to injure Russian prestige among the 
Balkan states than anything that has happened within two gen- 
erations. It showed that no engagement however solemn will 
suffice to bind to fulfilment the dominant northern Power. 

Roumania, forever distrustful of Russia's good faith, has spent 
$100,000,000 on the fortifications of Bucharest, the capital. De- 
tached iron-clad forts, built on the Gruson and Schumann sys- 
tems, make the city practically impregnable, while modern mili- 
tary appliances have made the defence well-nigh invincible. Rou- 
mania has done everything possible to avail herself of the utmost 
that science can offer. Behind the fortifications of the capital 
runs a line of depressed railway track, that adds immensely to 
their effectiveness and capacity for defence. Her army, of 168,000 
men with the colors, together with a reserve of 200,000, is al- 
most perfectly disciplined. One of the finest sights of my life 
was a review of 40,000 troops, held by King Charles in person 
outside the capital, while I was minister at his court. It was 
an impressive reminder of the Bessarabian treachery — a sugges- 
tion that the Russian glacier may melt at that point in its south- 
ern progress. 

Servia, most troubled of Balkan governments, half recognized, 
half unrecognized by the great states, uncertain what the next 
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hour may bring forth, is among the most striking instances of the 
impossible condition, rendered actual by the mere inability of the 
Powers to agree upon the disposition to be made of her. The 
recent crimes in connection with the death of the King and Queen 
bring to mind only more shockingly a condition that is chronic 
in the region, the insecurity of the crowns and persons of rulers, 
the utter lack of the political unselfishness which can subordinate 
personal interests to the general good, and the impossibility of 
framing any government with the materials at hand that shall 
respond to the real interests of the people. It is said that knowl- 
edge of but few of the murderous attempts upon rulers ever 
reaches the public; the large number reported against the lives 
and crowns of Balkan princes would seem to indicate a condition 
in which government itself is seriously menaced, and the wildest 
anarchy could be the only outcome. Servia has suffered most; 
but it is by no means certain that her condition is much worse 
in reality than that of Bulgaria ; disorganization in army, court, 
political life, have brought it into bolder relief; that is all. 
Arbitrary rule on the part of the Prince and his circle of friends 
and intimates brought a sudden and terrible retribution in the 
case of Alexander ; but it is doubtful whether a wise ruler would 
find himself in much better plight. The principle of assassina- 
tion is not a discriminating one: Abraham Lincoln, Prince Wil- 
liam the Silent, Henry the Fourth, Sadi Carnot, President of 
France, William McKinley, and many other instances show that 
the wisest and best are indeed the most frequently attacked; yet 
it has been rare, in these latter days, that the hands that planned 
an assassination have been the ones to inaugurate the regime 
made possible by the crimes. That it should be so in Servia is 
an augury of the most evil portent. Eussia's haste, first 
of all the great states, to recognize the new regime, is the 
amazing exhibition of the times, an apotheosis of regicide and 
military insubordination and treachery that was least to be ex- 
pected from a state that had lost its Liberator Tzar by the hands 
of murderers. It seems to indicate, as I believe, that the new 
regime will be subservient in the utmost degree to Bussian wishes. 
Eussia never yields deference to the abstract; Peter KarageorgS- 
vitch is expected to be a tool in Muscovite hands. Nihilism itself 
— if in other states — does not blind the eyes of the Tzar's bureau- 
cracy to the supposed interests of " Holy Eussia." 
vol. OLXxvn. — no. 562. 24 
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The name of Bulgaria suggests the ancient history of the Bal- 
kan states in striking fashion. Once Lower Moesia of the 
Bomans, it formed a powerful kingdom from the early Middle 
Ages until overthrown by the Turks in 1389. Its armies appear- 
ed before Constantinople and threatened the seat of the Eastern 
Empire on more than one occasion. Yet none was more complete- 
ly subdued, none suffered more keenly from the Mohammedans. 
Even its release from Turkish oppression, after the war of 
1877-8, was but an introduction to fresh troubles. Its brave Bat- 
tenberg Prince, Alexander, had barely been seated upon the throne 
before intrigues began for the ascendency of Eussia. From that 
day until his successor, the present Coburg ruler, yielded to Rus- 
sian plans, there was not an hour that the hand of the northern 
Power was not felt, either in the abduction of Alexander, in the 
assassination of Stambuloff, the inimitable premier, or in scores 
of ways that were never revealed to the world. The war of 
1877-78 brought Eussia little of the soil of any of the Danubian 
principalities; but endless intrigue, pursued as remorselessly as 
Fate itself, procured her a far-reaching political ascendency, even 
at the cost of the blood of a premier and the enforced abdication 
of the successful soldier-prince, Alexander. 

Few rulers have had the good-fortune to win such renown as 
fell to Alexander of Battenberg, as the result of the brief war of 
1885 and the brilliant victories won against his brother monarch, 
the weak and corrupt Milan of Servia ; yet few were so suddenly 
and so completely deprived of the results of their courage and ad- 
dress by the pettifogging intrigues of Eussia and Austria. The 
chicanery that halted the Bulgarian army outside the gates of 
Belgrade was like a page from a comic opera. The Austrian envoy 
to Milan's court — wholly without authority, as afterwards ap- 
peared — presented himself before Alexander a few days after the 
victory of Slivnitza, and ordered the Prince not to enter Bel- 
grade. Alexander, conscious of the peril of his position, not 
having yet received the recognition of Eussia and, therefore, 
technically not ruler of Bulgaria " by the consent of the Powers," 
halted at the appearance of the Austrian representative. The 
breathing spell afforded the Servians turned the tide of the war, 
and was, probably, the only thing that saved the throne and life 
of King Milan. The episode displayed the comedy of Balkan pol- 
itics more fully than anything that has since occurred. 
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The dismissal of Alexander and the assassination of Bulgaria's 
greatest statesman, Stambuloff, showed that blood and tragedy 
were also an essential part of the play, that nothing was to be 
permitted to stand in the way of Eussian designs. The murder 
of Stambuloff has been laid at the door of Eussia and of its sub- 
servient instrument, the Coburg Prince, Ferdinand. Even re- 
ligion was employed by the northern Power. The " conversion " 
to Greek Catholicism of the heir apparent, Prince Boris, at the 
age of four, was but a step in Bussia's progress. 

Within the last few weeks, outcroppings of the undercurrent 
which, in the Balkan states, sets incessantly toward anarchy, 
seems to have been felt in Bulgaria. The throne of Ferdinand, 
at no time entirely secure, is more than ever menaced. The as- 
sassins of Alexander of Servia, unpunished, triumphant, virtual 
rulers of the Servian state, constitute an example which will 
strengthen the hands of anarchy and tend to undermine the 
foundations of order in every state of Eastern Europe. That 
other governments may suffer, and that even Eussia herself may 
repent her hasty recognition of the new king, is not impossible. 

Macedonia, not usually enumerated among the Balkan or 
Danubian principalities, is just now the seat of disturbances which 
strikingly recall the horrors of Bulgaria preceding the Turko- 
Eussian war of 1877-78. The similarity is more than superficial ; 
it is again the Bulgarians who are making the leading protests, 
who are bearing most of the actual suffering and doing much of 
the fighting for the sake of the oppressed in the Turkish villayets 
— of old, the kingdom of Alexander the Great. Bulgarian sub- 
jects of Ferdinand are stealthily or openly aiding the uprising; 
Bulgarian residents, in all parts of Turkey, are made to feel the 
heaviest possible burdens of confiscation and banishment; and it 
is evident that events are looking toward a repetition of the hor- 
rors of 1876, when, in Bulgaria, the village wells were found full 
of the mutilated corpses of men, women, and babes after the 
Turkish troops had paid their visits of " pacification." 

The concert of the Powers for peace is, perhaps, stronger than 
it was in 1877, and the chances of war are less, even with an 
equal stress of provocation ; but it is doubtful if Eussia, Austria, 
and Turkey combined will be able to stem the tide of popular re- 
sentment and fanaticism which must flare up, should the existing 
troubles proceed much further, or should more Christian blood 
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be shed. The rewritten histories of past ages show that the hands 
of monarchs more nearly autocratic than Nicholas of Eussia have 
been forced by the popular will. He may find that even the 
Autocrat of all the Russias cannot stamp out the blaze which will 
spread through Southeastern Europe should Turkey immolate 
ten thousand of its Christian subjects in Macedonia, as it did in 
Bulgaria nearly a generation ago. 

Just as are the grievances of the Christians domiciled in Turk- 
ish territory, it must not be imagined that all Macedonians are 
martyrs or heroes, or that all of them are desirous of dying in 
order to alter the present status, bad as it is. Macedonia suffers 
from demagogues as much as do other lands, and many of its 
people find themselves forced into revolt because " leaders " or 
"chiefs" have decided the time is ripe for a popular upheaval. 
Indeed, in the present crisis, the old race hatreds between the 
Christian elements of the population are so fierce that the Greeks 
are upholding Turkey rather than see the Bulgars in the lead for 
freedom. All of them, in fact — Greeks, Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
Servians — are a unit in but one respect, the determination that 
none of the others shall be permitted to obtain ascendency in 
Macedonia. 

If Bulgaria can truthfully be said to be the most subservient 
of the Danubian states, Montenegro may well be considered its 
peculiar antithesis. Though not so large as the tier of Pennsyl- 
vania counties bordering on the Delaware River, and with a pop- 
ulation not so numerous as some wards in the city of New York, 
it has had a history that reads like romance. Part of Roman 
Illyricum, it was afterwards a portion of old Servia and became 
tributary to the Ottomans in the fourteenth century. It soon 
acquired a quasi independence, which it has maintained to this 
hour. War after war has been fought, only to end in disastrous 
defeat to the Turks, except in the attempt of 1714, when they 
sent a force of 120,000 men to the Mountain, probably as many 
as the entire population of the principality at the time. No less 
than 20,000 of the natives were captured and the land was reduced 
to the sorest straits, when complications with the Venetians com- 
pelled the invaders to retreat. Several wars ensued. In that of 
1796, 30,000 Turks lost their lives. Other attacks followed in 
1820, 1832, and in 1852, when the intervention of Austria and 
the mediation of other Powers again saved the brave mountain- 
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eers. The years 1858, 1861, and 1876 saw fresh wars. In April, 
1877, there was more bloodshed, for the Montenegrins joined the 
attack on the Turks begun by the Eussians. In the operations 
of that time, after a mountain defile fight, 1,400 Turkish corpses 
were counted outside of one Montenegrin redoubt. 

Astonishing as the history of Montenegro has been, it would, 
standing alone, avail little to give it political importance. The 
prominent place in the eye of the European world now occupied 
by the little state has been acquired by the much more pacific 
method of marriage. The reigning family of the principality 
has given a queen to Italy, and members by marriage to Russian, 
German, and Servian royal or princely houses. Its international 
importance has wholly outgrown its material proportions. But 
its alliances have served to bind it more than ever to the Kussian 
interest and, in the case of the Queen of Italy, have tended to 
weaken the adherence of her adopted country to the Triple Al- 
liance. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, now a part of the Austrian Empire, 
seem valuable in sketches of present conditions only as showing 
the logical fate of the Danubian principalities, the fate which 
would have overtaken all had the Turks had but one powerful 
neighbor instead of several who were interested in acquiring Ot- 
toman territory, or in keeping the others from doing so. Their 
present status might be compared to that of a piece of metal in 
the midst of powerful magnets, pulling in different directions at 
the same time. They would seem to be inevitably destined to 
yield at some time to one or the other; yet they are kept in per- 
petual suspense by the very intensity of the desire of their neigh- 
bors to swallow them up. In the case of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, a brave but futile war against Turkey in 1875, under the 
Russian General Tschernayeff, would seem to have entitled them 
to as much independence as fell to the lot of Bulgaria; but near- 
ness to Austria, and the determination of that power to receive 
recompense for Bussian and English gains after the Turkish war, 
proved too strong for sentimental considerations. They became 
part of the Austrian Empire, or, in the language of diplomacy, 
were " occupied " by the troops of His Hapsburg Majesty. Thus 
disposed of by the Congress of Berlin, the Mohammedan portion 
of the population made a bloody but utterly futile resistance to 
the Austrian columns of occupation. The gradual elimination 
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cf the Turks, who had lived in the principalities for nearly five 
centuries, is now going on. I witnessed some aspects of it when 
I was at Belgrade. I saw, on the streets of the city, some trav- 
ellers, evidently Mohammedans from their dress, yet blue-eyed 
and fair-skinned. They appeared to be wanderers, sad, downcast, 
and manifestly out of touch with their surroundings. On in- 
quiry, I found they were Bosnian Moslems, on their way back to 
Turkey, abandoning the land that had been theirs for ages, their 
further residence rendered impossible by their Christian neigh- 
bors. It was one of the last acts in a drama that had been in 
progress since the fourteenth century, the ebb of the Mohammedan 
tide that once threatened the whole of Eastern Europe. 

Even in the portions of the Sultan's territory that are inhabited 
by people a majority of whom are Moslems, the Turks seem to 
have sown only hate and disorder. Albania, most of whose resi- 
dents are of the faith of the conquerors, is as seriously disaf- 
fected from the Porte as any of the Christian portions of the 
empire. The singular fatuity of the ruling caste, and the prin- 
ciple of Mohammedanism which teaches that no men of any race 
have rights in government unless they be of the faith of Islam, 
have resulted in every country in turning the conquerors into 
parasites. The final result is that no class, throughout the Em- 
pire, either Christian or Moslem, is satisfied with government. 
Both are victims of a system that attempts to rule in the fash- 
ion of the fourteenth century. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria after 
the war of 1877-8 might be regarded as a portion of the stand- 
ing protest against the undue aggrandizement of Bussia at the 
expense of her neighbors. In fact, in the present phase of the 
Balkan question, Austria might be considered to have fallen heir to 
most of the anti-Bussian feeling and obligation. Austria is grow- 
ing weaker as Bussia grows stronger. The very progress of the 
imperial Hapsburg realm in the direction of local self-government 
and toward the democratic ideal, has been her undoing, in so far 
as relates to her capacity for united effort and for the carrying 
out of any consistent policy, either at home or abroad. There is 
also a large element in her population that is affected with Bus- 
sianism or, as it is sometimes called, " Pan-Slavism," the move- 
ment which seeks to draw into one political union all the Slavic 
peoples of the southeastern part of Europe. 
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No strong modern state has suffered from race hatreds so 
much as Austria. The German element has never succeeded in 
winning the friendship of any large portion of the other races 
inhabiting the empire. The long-standing feud between the 
Germans and the Hungarians is to-day keener than ever, not- 
withstanding the concessions to the Hungarians of autonomy and 
of a parliament of their own. Slavs against Germans and Hun- 
garians, Hungarians against Germans, Bohemians against both 
Magyars and Germans, are a few of the historic feuds darkening 
the closing years of the reign of Francis Joseph. The other sub- 
ject races — Italians, Croats, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Slovaks — 
contribute nothing to the stability or coherence of the empire, 
and are unfelt except as their members occasionally make them- 
selves heard in the Imperial Parliament. 

In Austria, indeed, nearly every existing tendency seems to be 
at war with the stability of the state, and this at the very time 
when the need for firmness and stability is becoming daily more 
imperative. Trade, usually deemed a bond of union, is turned 
by the Austrian form of internal tariff laws into a culture-bed of 
dissensions. Language, once the badge of servitude to Austria, 
is now cherished as a mark of defiance to the ruling caste. Eace 
antipathy, another distinction fruitful of cruelties and misunder- 
standings, needs no explanation in a country which, like the 
United States, has a gigantic and unsettled race question on its 
hands; but nothing in this country can supply a parallel or 
any fit illustration for the array of disorganizing questions — 
racial, commercial, and linguistic — that confronts the Hapsburg 
Empire. It is the generally accepted view, among educated men 
on the Continent of Europe, that the personal loyalty of the peo- 
ple to Francis Joseph is practically the one bond that really 
makes for unity and order in Austria. Every hour of life granted 
the venerable ruler means the postponement of the cataclysm 
which, it is generally feared, must come sooner or later. What it 
may mean, for the happiness of millions in Eastern Europe, it 
is impossible now to forecast. 

The German element in Austria will probably fare best of all, 
should the disaster come. Besident in a territory contiguous to 
the empire ruled by William of Prussia, the Germans must in- 
evitably gravitate to it when the Austrian realm shall cease to 
be. The rearrangement brought about will profoundly affect 
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European politics. It will not only mean an enormous addition 
to the power of the German Empire : it will confer upon that 
state a part of the compulsion now resting on Austria, to resist 
the remorseless onward march of Eussia. 

A contingency of the sort I have forecasted may bring about 
some good results. In the German Empire, Eussia would find an 
antagonist not disrupted by racial antagonisms, and therefore 
capable of opposing at least a consistent attitude to her relent- 
less course. On the other hand, Austria's position at present can 
be compared to nothing more accurately than to a chariot race 
between a team of horses pulling in several directions at once, and 
another, running obediently, unhesitatingly, to the goal. 

To most minds, the list of hereditary enemies of Eussia will 
include Great Britain. It is true, English interests must forever 
oppose Eussia in spirit. No temporary sentiment of friendship 
can avoid the obligation of every constituent member of the 
Anglo-Saxon family of nations to oppose, either in fact or morally, 
everything for which Eussia stands. Tradition, laws, customs, 
free institutions — human liberty itself — decree that there can be 
no common ground of action between the gigantic autocracy of 
the Tzar and the free nations that epeak the English tongue. As 
a matter of immediate political necessity, however, England's 
obligation to resist Eussia in the Balkans and on the Bosphorus 
is less than it has been for nearly a generation. To fight Eussia, 
whether or no, is less the feeling, I believe, now that England 
virtually controls Egypt and, through it, the Suez Canal, the 
great artery of trade to the Eastern world. It was very different 
in 1878, when Disraeli brought 10,000 native troops from India 
to Malta, serving notice on Eussia and the world in a new man- 
ner, that England was still, as in Napoleon's day, the hereditary 
and unyielding enemy of absolutism. Great Britain did not then 
occupy or control Egypt or Cyprus, and the Suez route would 
have been seriously jeopardized had Eussia secured Constantino- 
ple. In these days, the area of conflict between England and 
Eussia has been transferred to the Par Orient where, morally at 
least, the American nation finds itself in entire accord with Great 
Britain in fighting the battle of fair trade and civilization for 
the one-third of the human species which occupies Eastern Asia. 

Out of the seething mass of discord, rivalry, and hatred, solu- 
tions are possible which might conserve the real welfare of all 
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parties whose interests are concerned. Should the heir apparent 
to the Austrian throne manifest, upon his accession, some measure 
of appreciation of the vast responsibility of his position, the 
larger misfortunes may be delayed for an indefinite time, and the 
partition of Austria be long averted. In such an event, Austria 
might survive the Turkish Empire in Europe, and fall heir to 
some of its possessions. Salonika, a seaport the Hapsburgs have 
long desired, would almost surely come to them, and Austria 
would become a maritime power to an extent that is impossible 
with only her present harbor of Trieste. Greece, with almost 
equal certainty, would gain Macedonia. She may even become 
the nucleus of a new Christian nation on the Bosphorus, to re- 
place the Asiatic anachronism of the Sultan. With the Darda- 
nelles made free to ships of every nation, and with the new com- 
monwealth guaranteed by the Great Powers, all would gain. Rus- 
sia would have access to the oceans by ice-free ports, instead of 
being bottled up, as I feel unjustly, at all points throughout the 
Western world. The granting of permission to her to traverse 
the Bosphorus and use her fleets in the Mediterranean would be 
robbed of its terrors to the Western nations, since they would be 
on equal terms. England would reap rich advantage. Her tre- 
mendous naval preponderance, which is likely to be maintained 
for generations to come, would then be available for attack and 
reprisal upon Russia in a way now impossible, except in the ex- 
tremely improbable contingency that she could have Turkey for 
an ally, as in the Crimean war. 

Surveying the whole field of probabilities, it is difficult to see 
how any one of the nations in interest could fail to benefit. In 
the mean time, everything would seem to depend upon the ca- 
pacity of Austria, not only to meet existing emergencies and main- 
tain the present status, but so to consolidate her people as to pre- 
serve her unity until the Turkish overthrow in Europe and thus 
prevent overwhelming preponderance by Russia. Until that time, 
Austria must remain the only real barrier to Muscovite aggres- 
sion in Southeastern Europe. Every one who desires happiness 
for the millions in the Balkan states and believes in popular gov- 
ernment, must devoutly wish well to the house and empire of the 
Hapsburgs. 

A. Loudon Snowden. 



